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HISTORIC  SANGAMON 

Past  Glory  Of  County  Revealed  By  Imaginary  Trip 
With  Seeker  Of  Historical  Data. 

BY  ALTA  MAE  SPEULDA  


To  the  glory  of  Old  Sangamon! 

If  our  ancestors  only  could  have 
visualized  the  fu- 
ture, with  our 
miles  of  h  a  rd 
roads  and  beauti- 
ful oiled  lanes, 
stretching  across 
the  prairies  and 
threading  their 
way  through  the 
woodlands,  up  hill 
and  down  dale — 
what  a  wonderful 
panorama  would 
have  met  their 
gaze. 

In  fancy,  enjoy 
with     us     several 
motor     trips     w  e  ^LTfiMPESPBULDft 
took    to   some    of 

the  historic  spots  that  lured  them  to 
the  Sangamo  country.  First,  we  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  our  first  citizen, 
Robert  Pulliam.  He  was  a  great  wan- 
derer, having  made  a  home  in  four 
different  states  before  settling  per- 
manently in  Ball  township. 

Sept.  3,  1804,  Robert  Pulliam  and 
Mary  Stout  were  married  and  went 
to  live  in  St.  Clair  county.  In  1817, 
leaving  his  family,  he,  with  two  or 
three  hired  men,  came  to  Sugar 
Creek  and  built  a  cabin  in  the  timber 
on  the  east  side  of  the  creek.  Re- 
turning for  his  family  he  brought 
to  Sangamon  county  a  herd  of  cattle 
and  some  horses.  The  woods  consisted 
mostly  of  sugar  trees  and  in  the 
spring  they  manufactured  maple 
sugar.  When  he  returned  to  his  cabin 
with  his  family,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  an  occupant  by  the 
name  of  Zachariah  Peters,  who  later 
became  one  of  the  first  county  com- 
missioners. 

A  court  record  of  Dec.  4,  1821. 
shows  that  Robert  Pulliam  be  allowed 
to  keep  a  tavern  or  public  house  of 
entertainment,  upon  his  executing  a 
bond  and  paying  the  county  the  sum 
of  $3,  and  that  he  be  allowed  to 
charge  the  following  rates:  Meals  of 
victuals,  25c;  bed  for  night,  12'^c; 
feed  for  horse,  12 '-c;  keeping  horse 
all  night,  37  Vz  c;  whisky,  half  pint, 
12  Vic. 

Church   and    Cemetery. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Pulliam's  cabin 
Is  the  Sugar  Creek  Presbyterian 
church.  The  oiled  road  is  in  wonder- 
ful condition.  There  it  stands  in  a 
beautiful  location  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road,  about  three  miles  south 
and  east  of  Chatham,  and  above  the 
door  we  read  this  marker:  "Sugar 
Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  organ- 
ized April  25,  1825,  Rev.  John  M. 
Berry." 

In  1818  and  1819,  William  Drennan, 
his  half  brother,  Joseph  Drennan,  his 
son-in-law,  Joseph  Dodds,  and  George 
Cox  came  to  Ball  township.  It  took 
several  years  to  break  the  ground  and 
much  work  was  necessary  to  make  the 
country  a  real  home.  At  the  home  of 
William  Drennan,  four  couples  met 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  church 
and    the    Sugar    Creek    Presbyterian 


church  came  into  being,  which  was 
the  first  church  in  Sangamon  county. 
Those  present  were  William  and 
Mary  Drennan,  Gilbert  and  Mary 
Dodds,  Joseph  and  Mattie  Dodds  and 
James  and  Ann  Wallace. 

A  church  was  built  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  southwest  of  the  residence  and 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Berry  became  its 
first  pastor.  The  congregation  in- 
creased to  38  members  the  first  year, 
The  church  was  of  logs,  24x30  feet, 
with  a  clapboard  roof,  and  the  cracks 
were  daubed  with  mortar,  with  small 
windows  for  light.  The  seats  were 
slabs  hewn  from  logs  with  piers  for 
them  to  rest  upon.  The  pulpit  was 
a  board  8  inches  wide  resting  upon 
two  posts.  Several  years  later  it  was 
lathed  and  plastered  and  a  stone  in- 
j  stalled. 

Replaced  in  1846. 
A  new  frame  building  replaced  the 
old  log  house  in  1846,  which  has  been 
improved  and  remodeled  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  it  is  today,  it  has 
seen  longer  service  than  any  church 
in  the  county.  The  first  Sunday  school 
in  the  county  and  the  second  in  the 
state  was  organized  here,  with  Wil- 
liam Drennan  as  its  first  superin- 
tendent and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Job  Fletcher,  who  remained  at  this 
post  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
.also  taught  the  first  school  in  Ball 
township  and  drafted  the  first  will 
ever  recorded  in  Sangamon  county 
for  George  Cox. 

From  the  church  we  stepped 
! through  the  gate  to  the  adjoining 
cemetery.  Isn't  it  a  beautiful,  peace- 
ful spot?  Here  our  thoughts  were 
carried  back  through  the  century  to 
the  beginning  of  Sangamon  county. 
Here  lies  Robert  Pulliam  and  Mary 
Stout,  our  first  settlers,  and  as  we 
walked  down  the  row  of  tombstones, 
we  saw  the  names  Drennan,  Dodds, 
Easley,  Nuckolls,  Lewis,  Lockridge, 
Fletcher  and  all  the  names  that  have 
made  the  Sugar  Creek  district 
famous. 

i    Here  lies  Margaret  Dodds,  who  was 
born  in  1749  in  South  Carolina.  She 
was  married  three  times.  Her  second 
husband,  a  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  a  Revo- 
lutionary patriot,  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  She  also  lost  two  brothers 
I  in  the  Revolution.  She  accompanied" 
her    sons,    Joseph    and    Rev.    Gilbert 
Dodds,  to  Sangamon  county  to  spend 
her  remaining  years.  She  passed  away 
Jan.  17,  1846,  aged  97  years. 
The    First   Mill. 
Not   far   from   trie   church,   up   the 
lane,  the  first  mill  was  built  on  Horse 
creek  by  Daniel  Liles  on  a  line  be- 
tween   Ball    and    Cotton    Hill    town- 
ships. It  was  erected  the  fall  of  1819 
but  nothing  remains  to  tell  the  his- 
tory. It  was  made  on  the  plan  known 
as  a  hand  mill.  There   was  a  hori- 
zontal   wheel    with    arms    about    15 
feet  in  length  and  of  sufficient  height 
to   allow    horses    to    pass    under    the 
arms.    Small   holes   were   bored   near 
the    outer    end    of    the    arms    and    a 
wooden   pin   was   placed   in   each  of 
these     arms.     A     band     of    rawhide, 


aireicnea  arouna  tnese  pins  ana  the 
tunnel  head  would  communicate  the 
power  to  the  burrs  which  were  made 
of  stone,  picked  up  on  the  prairies. 

This  mill  ground  from  8  to  10 
bushels  of  corn  a  day.  Mr.  Liles'  mill 
never  had  a  roof  and  when  it  rained 
the  track  became  very  muddy.  The 
people  came  to  this  mill  from  a  dis- 
tance of  30  or  40  miles  and  although 
it  kept  running  night  and  day,  cus- 
tomers often  had  to  wait  several  days 
for  their  turn. 

Sulphur  Springs. 

As  we  drove  from  here,  westward, 
J  splendidly  oiled  roads  simply  ramped 
|  up.  We  passed  ideal  farms  that  have 
come  into  being,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  a  hundred  years.  We  were  on 
;  our  way  to  Sulphur  Springs  and  the 
cemetery  just  south  of  Loami. 
I  The  spring  bubbles  forth  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  near  Lick  Creek,  but  in 
its  natural  state  it  was  almost  un- 
approachable for  quagmire.  The  early 
settlers  excavated  a  hole  8  or  9  feet 
deep  and  walled  it  up,  so  that  the 
water  could  flow  over  the  top  clear 
and  pure.  Near  the  spring  is  the 
cemetery  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  body  of  an  Indian  Ranger 
lies  buried  here  on  the  beautiful  knoll 
above  the  spring.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
first  white  man  to  die  in  Sangamon 
county. 

The  grounds  about  the  spring  af- 
forded a  splendid  camping  place  for 
pioneers  and  the  Rangers,  who  pur- 
sued the  Indians  who  molested  and 
killed  some  of  the  frontier  settlers. 
This  land  was  entered  by  Jonathan 
Jarrett,  who  intended  a  small  part 
of  it  to  be  set  aside  for  a  burying 
ground  and  church  purposes,  but  he 
passed  away  without  making  a  deed. 
A  regular  company  was  formed  and 
organized  according  to  law,  setting 
aside  this  spot  of  ground  to  be  known 
as  Sulphur  Springs  cemetery,  and  it  I 
is  beautifully  cared  for.  Many  early 
settlers  about  Loami  township  are 
buried  here — many  soldiers  of  1812. 
That  was  quite  a  trip  for  one  day. 
Old  Sangamo  Town. 

The  next  trip  was  to  the  site  of 
old  Sangamo  Town,  which  in  1824 
and  1825  was  a  flourishing  and  enter- 
prising competitor  of  Springfield  for  | 
the  permanent  county  seat.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  strategy  of  Andrew 
Elliott,  proprietor  of  the  Buck  Horn 
tavern,  with  the  design  of  developing 
Springfield,  no  one  can  estimate  the 
turn  of  affairs.  When  the  legislative 
commissioners  came  to  Springfield  to 
investigate  the  two  town  sites  of 
Springfield  and  Sangamo  Town  as 
to  a  permanent  county  seat,  Elliott 
drove  them  through  all  the  marshes 
and  sloughs  he  could  reach  by  a 
roundabout  way,  disgusting  them 
thoroughly  before  they  reached 
Sangamo. 

Even  though  the  town  was  In  a 
more  beautiful  location,  they  decided 
in  favor  of  Springfield,  in  view  of 
its  accessibility.  We  drove  north  to 
the  Sangamon  river  to  Camp  Colgan, 
former  summer  camp  of  the  Catholic 
Boys'  Brigade  at  Roll's  ford.  Nothing 
remains  but  a  smiling  pasture  and 
woodland  with  the  river  cutting  back 
the  land  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  a 
most  picturesque  spot  for  a  park  and 
these  pioneers  rightly  selected  a  site 
for  a  town.  We  found  nothing  but  a 
few  bricks,  a  log  or  two  and  some 
pieces  of  broken  dishes — everything 
had  been  carried  away. 


With  the  aid  of  the  plat  which  was 
recorded  June  1,  1824,  with  Charles 
R.  Matheny,  recorder,  James  Steven- 
son, surveyor,  and  Charles  Broad- 
well,  owner,  we  could,  in  fancy,  visu- 
alize the  little  town  of  Sangamo.  Of 
course,  they  had  a  public  square 
right  near  the  river.  Fronting  the 
square  was  Bridge  street,  while  on 
the  north  was  Main  street  and  on 
the  south,  Mill  street.  Across  the 
street  from  the  square  was  the  grist 
mill,  to  the  north  above  the  place  on 
the  river  marked  "ferry"  was  the 
saw  mill. 

Lot   Owners'   Names. 

Here  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  age 
of  22  came  to  build  his  famous  flat- 
boat  in  the  spring  of  1831,  for  Offutt 
and  Green.  He  selected  Sangamo 
Town  as  the  place  of  construction 
because  of  the  abundance  of  timber 
and  the  saw  mill  in  close  proximity. 
According  to  the  map  of  the  plat  wc 
see  the  following  names  on  the  lots: 

J.  Carmon,  C.  Carmon,  Benjamin 
Dunn,  Gillett, .  C.  and  J.  Sheppard, 
Jacob  Roll,  Doctor  Abbott,  William 
Roll,  McElvain  Carding  Mill,  C. 
Broadwell,  Sweringer  C.  Lacy  and  A. 
Riley,  while  across  the  river  are 
farms  marked  W.  Crowder,  upon 
whose  land  is  Horseshoe  lake,  Pearson 
Roll  at  Roll's  ford  and  A.  Laswell. 
Seemingly  a  block  from  the  grist 
mill  site  is  marked  "Cemetery"  but 
we- could  find  no  traces  of  the  same. 
Here  such  brilliant  men  as  William 
S.  Hamilton,  son  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, came  to  make  his  home.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  the  movement  to  make 
Sangamo  Town  the  permanent  county 
seat,  and  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  for  that  purpose.  Becom- 
ing disheartened  by  his  failure  to  do 
bo,  he  moved  to  Galena  and  later  to 
California. 

For  more  than  30  years  Sangamo 
Town  was  prosperous  but  its  citizens 
one  by  one  moved  to  other  places 
while  Springfield  flourished,  and  in 
1845  they  relinquished  their  charter. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Lin-  | 
coin  trail  from  Owensboro,  Ky.,  to  ! 
New  Salem  pass  through  the  spot 
where  Sangamo  Town  was  located, 
connecting  the  historic  spots  and 
high  lights  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Clayville  Tavern. 
Along  the  slippery  pavement,  in  a 
drizzling  rain,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Wright  and 
myself  spun  along  the  Beardstown 
hard  road,  both  anxious  to  satisfy 
our  desire  to  see  the  old  Clayville 
tavern,  which  was  built  by  Mrs. 
Wright's  great  grandfather,  John  B. 
Broadwell,  in  1828.  It  occupies  an 
eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hard  road,  one  mile  east  of  Pleasant 
Plains.  There  it  stands  majestically, 
proud  of  its  pioneer  glory. 

It  is  built  of  bricks,  which  were 
made  out  of  the  clay  on  the  premises. 
The  main  part  of  the  building  is 
28x40  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
kitchen  13x16  feet  to  the  east.  The 
large  living  room  is  15x30  feet,  with 
a  very  large  fireplace,  the  opening 
of  which  is  4x6  feet  with  a  built-in 
cabinet  on  the  left  side. 

The  south  or  back  half  was  used 
as  a  dining  room  while  the  front  part 
was  used  as  a  lounge  for  the  guests. 
The  fireplace  has  been  filled  in  with 
brick,  but  as  we  sat  there  we  could 
visualize  huge  logs  blazing  and 
crackling  away  and  a  large  crane 
hanging  from  one  side  with  a  huge 
teakettle  for  hot  water,  singing  its 
steam  song.  To  the  west  are  two  nice 


rooms  about  15  feet  square,  undoubt- 
edly the  private  quarters  of  the 
Broadwell  family.  Both  have  large 
fireplaces,  which  have  been  closed 
up,  and  small  cupboards  on  either 
side.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  a  large 
clothes  closet.  The  stairway  leads  to 
the  second  floor,  from  the  front  on 
the  east  side  of  the  living  room.  Here 
the  floor  plan  is  the  same  as  the 
first  floor,  a  large  room  the  size  of 
the  living  room  and  two  smaller  bed 
rooms  to  the  west.  Here  the  guests 
were   quartered. 

Walnut   Used   Throughout. 

The  wood  work  of  the  entire  house 
Is  of  walnut  and  has  been  painted. 
The  doors  are  three  feet  wide,  beauti- 
fully paneled  and  embellished  with 
large  hand-wrought  hinges  that  ex- 
tend more  than  two  feet  across  the 
face  of  the  door.  There  are  two  of 
these  hinges  on  each  door.  You  step 
down  one  step  into  the  kitchen  from 
the  living  room.  Here  is  an  immense 
fireplace  with  Dutch  ovens  on  either 
side.  Within  the  last  20  years  they 
have  been  closed  up  and  a  modern 
cook  stove  takes  their  place. 

From  the  kitchen  we  went  to  the 
cellar,  down  a  very  precipitous  stair- 
May,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
living  room,  with  quite  a  high  ceiling. 
Here  we  could  see  the  great  sills  of 
walnut  upon  which  the  house  was 
constructed.  They  were  about  25 
inches  square  and  the  joists  were 
walnut  timbers  pinned  into  the  sills. 
These  are  all  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Several  years  ago,  a 
terrific  wind  storm  visited  this  sec- 
tion and  the  tops  of  the  immense 
chimneys  and  part  of  the  roof  were 
blown  off.  These  have  been  repaired. 
When  the  tavern  was  first  built 
there  was  a  frame  double  deck  bal- 
cony and  porch  on  the  front  and 
west  side,  but  this  has  been  gone  for 
many  years  and  one  can  see  the  holes 
where  it  was  fastened  to  the  building 
like  missing  bricks. 

We  trudged  out  to  the  barn  in  the 
Tain.  Here  everything  was  in  apple- 
pie  order.  It  is  about  30  feet  square 
and  as  tall  as  barns  usually  are.  The 
sills  and  beams  are  all  of  walnut,  even 
the  clapboarding,  and  everything  is 
in  the  same  splendid  state  of  preser- 
vation as  the  tavern.  Every  bit  of 
lumber  in  these  two  buildings  was 
hand  cut,  trimmed  and  fitted  or 
pinned  together  by  hand  without  the 
use  of  nails. 

Lincoln,    Douglas    Guests. 

To  be  sure  this  is  an  historic  spot 
—103  years  old.  Here  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were 
guests.  Here  the  stage  coach,  travel- 
Lag  between  Beardstown  and  Spring- 
field, changed  horses.  Most  of  the 
pioneer  families  who  rame  by  way 
of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers  to  Beardstown,  stopped  here  on 
their  way  to  their  new  homes. 

Today  Clayville  tavern  is  owned  by 
Dr.  Frank  Fink  of  Pleasant  Plains 
anil  is  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mr.-. 
Miller,  as  a  simple  farm  house,  and 
who  are  most  courteous  to  nil  whu 
come  to  see  the  old  tavern.  It  was  a 
Joy  to  go  through  the  place,  every- 
thing was  so  immaculately  clean,  noc 
even  a  cobweb  to  be  found  in  thf 
cellar,  and  lo  be  Hip  rwipiml  or  siu-h 
genuine  and  wholesome  hospitality 
like  the  hospitality  of  the  pioneer 
days.  About  200  feet  south  of  the 
tavern  are  the  remains,  a  pile  of 
bricks,  of  the  first  brick  house  in 
Sangamon    county,    built    by    Moses 


Broadwell,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  in 
1820,  and  the  father  of  John  Broad- 
well This  house  was  destroyed  by 
lire  many  years  ago,  but  there  is  a 
well  nearby  that  was  built  at  the 
same  tune  and  is  still  in  use. 

Willi  the  rain  still  paltering  against 
the  windshield,  we  drove  on  lo  Pleas- 
ant Plains  to  see  Mrs.  Betsy  Ann 
Huber.  aged  88  years,  granddaughter 
ol  John  Broadwell,  who  gave  us  many 

reminiscences  and  history  of  the 
Clayville  tavern,  aho  the  data  con- 
cerning the  Peter  Cartwright  Meth- 
odist church,  which  is  just  across  the 
street  from  her  home.  It  was  built  by 
Peter  Cartwright  in  1854  but  has  had 
added  such  modern  improvements  as 
time  and  progress  demand.  The  struc- 
ture is  frame  and  of  walnut  and  is 
i  in  marvelous  condition.  The  windows 
have  been  replaced  by  beautiful  art 
glass  memorials.  As  we  drove  home, 
still  raining,  we  felt  amply  repaid 
for  our  time  and  exertion. 


OLD  SANGAMO  TOWN 

Story  Of  Lincoln's  Rescue  Of  Three  Men  Told  In 
Words  Of  Witness. 

BY  J.  LIN  ROLL  


gradually  broke  the  speed  of  the  log, 
slowly  drawing  it  up  to  the  tree  and 
held  it  there  until  "he  three  men  had 
climbed  astride  the  log.  He  then  di- 
rected the  men  on  the  shore  to  hold 
lightly  to  the  rope  and  the  current 
swept  the  log  ashore. 

•I  shall  never  forget  the  cheer  that 
went    up    for     Abp    Lincoln    as    he 

■pached  dry  land  with  the  three  men. 

'hF  incident  marie  a  hero  of  Abe  all 
:ng  the  Sangamon." 


One  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
month  of  February  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  Lincoln  in  the 
village  of  Sangamo  Town,  which  at 
that  time  bore  the  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  town  in  Sangamon  county, 
and  which  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  has  been  entirely  ex- 
tinct. 

The  town  was  situated  on  the 
Sangamon  river,  seven  and  one-half 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield.  Years 
after,  when  Lincoln  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  he  advocated  mak- 
ing the  Sangamon  river  a  navigable 
stream,  which,  if  accomplished,  would 
have  made  Sangamo  the  principal 
town  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

It  seems  apropos  to  the  occasion  of 
the  centennial  of  The  Stale  Journal, 
to  repeat  the  story  of  the  heroism  of 
Springfield's  most  honored  and  illus- 
trious citizen. 

The  story  referred  to  is  best  told 
In  the  language  of  my  father,  John 
Eddy  Roll,  who  at  the  time  was  living 
with  his  parents,  William  and  Mary 
Roll,  they  having  settled  in  Sangamo 
Town  in  the  year  1828. 

My  father  first  met  Lincoln  in 
Sangamo  in  the  spring  of  1831  when 
he  assisted  in  building  the  most  fa- 
mous flat  boat  for  Off  etc  and  Green. 
He  describes  Lincoln's  appearance 
the  first  time  he  met  him  as  being 
"22  years  old;  he  was  tall,  gaunt  and 
bony  and  as  homely  as  he  has  ever 
been  pictured  to  be.  He  was  the 
rawest,  most  primitive  looking  speci- 
men of  humanity  I  ever  saw,  his 
clothing  all  too  scant  for  him.  His 
trousers  lacked  four  or  five  inches 
of  reaching  his  feet,  usually  with  legs 
stuffed  in  big  cowhide  boots.  At  this 
time  he  wore  an  old  'round  about'  far 
too  short  for  him,  so  that  when  he 
stooped  over  he  showed  four  or  five 
inches  of  his  suspenders.  His  hat, 
drab  in  color,  small  crowned  and 
broad  brim,  was  well  worn." 

Helped  Lincoln  Make  Boat. 

"Upon  his  arrival  at  the  village, 
Lincoln  made  it  known  that  he  came 
from  New  Salem  to  build  a  flat  boat. 
An  old  sawmill  stood  there  and  was 
used  in  sawing  the  lumber  for  the 
boat.  It  was  a  low,  flat  strip  of  land 
along  the  river  on  which  the  work 
was  done.  He  had  (o  have  help  in 
building  the  boat,  and  as  I  was  in  my 
seventeenth  year  and  could  do  prac- 
tically a  man's  work,  he  set  me  to 
work  making  pins  for  the  boat. 

"While  the  flat  boat  was  .being  built 
It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  men 
of  the  village  to  get  together  at  noon 
end  night  and  take  their  seat  back 
on  a  sleek,  bark  less  log,  which  had 
been  fixed  for  that  purpose.  Lincoln 
invariably  had  a  seat  with  the  boys 
on  the  log  and  it  was  here  that  he 
acquired  the  reputation  as  a  joker 
and  story  teller.  For  years  after  the 
log  was  known  as  'Abe's  log'." 

My  lather  related  a  .stirring  ad- 
venture regarding  the  launching  of 
r  canoe,  dug  out  of  a  log,  marie  to 
accompany  the  flat  hnai,  in  which 
Lincoln'-  heroic  efforts  saved  three 
men  from  drowning.  The  incident 
ypfprrpd   to  was  as  follows 


~"We  tooK  tne  canoe  to  me  waiei  .s 
edge  and  pushed  it  in.  John  Seaman 
and  Walter  Carman,  (each  anxious  to 
get  the  first  tide>  jumped  into  the 
little  craft  as  soon  as  it  touched  the 
water.  The  canoe  shot  out  into  the 
river  with  Seaman  in  the  stern  and 
Carman  working  the  paddle.  The 
preceding  winter  was  the  one  of  the 
historic  Deep  Snow,  and  spring  rains 
and  melting  snow  had  swollen  the 
Sangamon  until  it  was  far  out  of  its 
banks. 

At   Merry   Of    Waters. 

"In  a  few  moments  the  two  men  In 
thp  dugout  found  themselves  at  the 
merry  of  the  turbulent  waters,  pow- 
erless to  control  the  boat,  or  get  back 
to  shore.  After  making  a  frantic  ef- 
fort to  padrile  ashore  they  headed 
for  the  wreck  of  an  old  flatboat 
which  had  sunk,  leaving  a  stanchion 
sticking  above  the  water.  As  they 
approached  the  wreck  of  the  old  boat, 
Seaman  managed  to  keep  hold  of  the 
stanchion,  but  Carman,  being  thrown 
into  the  water,  was  unable  to  reach 
either  the  wrecked  flatboat  or  the 
canoe,  which  was  rapidly  floating 
down  the  river. 

'The  whole  procedure  had  been 
Watched  with  considerable  consterna- 
tion by  Lincoln  and  those  on  shore. 
Just  below  the  flatboat  was  an  old 
elm  tree  which  stood  on  the  hanks  of 
the  river  when  the  stream  was  within 
its  hanks,  but  which  now  was  far  out 
from  the  shore,  its  branches  touching 
the  water. 

"Lincoln  called  to  Carman  to  swim 
to  the  tree.  He,  alter  some  difficulty, 
reached  the  tree  and  pulled  himself 
Into  the  branches.  The  water  was 
extremely  cold  and  Carman  was  al- 
most frozen.  Lincoln  called  to  Sea- 
man to  let  go  the  flatboat  stanchion 
and  swim  to  the  tree..  He  plunged 
into  the  water  and  by  desperate  ef- 
forts reached  the  tree  in  safety.  The 
situation  now  was  more  critical  than 
ever.  The  men  were  half  frozen  and 
exhausted,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  lime,  when  they  could  hang  on  no 
longer. 

Lincoln    Conceded    Leadership. 

"The  canoe  had  swept  down  the 
river  and  there  was  no  other  boat  at 
hand.  By  this  time  quite  a  crowd 
had  gathered.  Lincoln  was  instinct- 
ively conceded  the  leadership  in  the 
efforts  to  save  the  men.  A  log  near- 
by was  selected  and  around  the  end 
Lincoln  tied  a  rope.  It  was  rolled 
into  the  water  and  towed  some  dis- 
tance up  the  stream  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  carried  by 
the  current  to  the  tree. 

"A  daring  young  fellow  named  Jim 
Dorrell  got  astride  the  log  and  it  was 
pushed  into  the  stream.  In  the  ex- 
citement he  seized  a  branch  of  the 
Iree  and  the  log  was  swept  from 
under  him.  He  climbed  into  the  tree 
With  the  other  two.  The  log  was 
pullpri  back   to  Ihp  shore. 

"Lincoln  now  resolved  to  go  lo  the 
tree.  Hp  straddled  I  he  log  and  was 
pushed  oul  into  Dip  stream.  The  log 
again  went  to  the  tree  and  he  threw 
the.  rope  over  the  stub  of  a  limb,  then 
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